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Courtesy Factory Magazine 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN 

Men and women like these, representing differences in age, 

race, religion, family life, and ideals, may be welded into 

working forces of very high efficiency. 
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Is there, in our whole language, any 
combination of two words meaning 
more than "WORKING FORCE"? 

Of course your decision will depend 
upon your particular experience. 

"Sledge Hammer" means more to a 

man who has lifted one; 

"Accident" means more to a fellow who 

has been hurt; 

"Cooperation" means most to those 

who have pulled together. 

And so it goes. It takes foremen and 
working men to know the power and 
importance of these two ordinary 
words, WORKING FORCE. 

The second work manual is a practical 
discussion of big facts— about all sorts 
and conditions of men, with the same 
instincts and desires — about men com- 
bined into a working force — the back- 
bone of modern production. 
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section n 

THE WOBEINO FOBOE 

"Something must have happened here," said a 
friend of the superintendent of an automobile 
plant, as the two stood in the assembling de- 
partment "Three years ago, when I was here 
last, you had little groups of men scattered 
here and there, each group completely assem- 
bling a car. Now you have the progressive 
assembling system, each man doing his one bit 
of work on the car and then passing it on to 
the next. How much more efficient is the new 
system than the old?" 

"This much," answered the superintendent, 
"that while it used to take two hundred man 
hours to assemble a car, now it takes only 
eighty man hours." 

"It's remarkable what a change of system will 
sometimes do," said the visitor. 

"Yes, but don't overlook the fact that even the 
most efficient system won't work unless you 
have the men able to run it All you see here 
is a smooth working system. Perhaps you 
think that we were able to throw out the old 
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method and install the new overnight No 
such thing. It took months to make the new 
system work right, and we weren't able to get 
it to going well until we had built our individ- 
ual workers into a unified working force, go- 
ing like clockwork, every man realizing that 
his work counted only because it fitted well 
into what the other men were doing. 9 ' 

Since, as every experienced foreman has come 
to realize, it is absolutely necessary to weld the 
individual workers into a unified force in or- 
der to make them produce the best results, this 
manual and the next will present the results 
of the findings of many foremen on this mat- 
ter. 

The Need of a Unified Working Force 

The man who found that the specialist could 
get out a great deal more work than the all- 
round worker, made a whale of a discovery. 

This is illustrated by what happened in the 
assembling department of the automobile 
plant mentioned at the beginning of this man- 
ual. 

Formerly, in that assembling room, there were 
perhaps a dozen teams of three men each (two 
mechanics and a helper) . Each team had the 
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TWO METHODS OF AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLING 

Top picture shows a three-man team in process of completely 
assembling a car. Bottom picture shows "progressive assem- 
bling" method described in the text. 
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job of completely assembling a car. And it 
took about two hundred man hours for each 
team to put it together. In other words, when 
all the hours spent by all the men working on 
the assembling of a car were added together, 
they equaled about two hundred hours. 

But one day the foreman came to the superin- 
tendent with the progressive assembling idea. 
He said, "There isn't enough division of labor 
here. There is Fred, over there; he is great 
on aligning motors, but he isn't much good on 
dash wiring. Now George is a real good elec- 
trician. I'll set Fred to aligning motors, and 
I'll set George to wiring the dashes, and I'll 
divide the work among the others, putting 
some to connecting up the wiring system, some 
to attaching the radiator and water system, 
some on the gas tank and gas system, etc., and 
thus we will turn out more cars and better 
cars than we are doing by the present method, 
and that will mean a bigger market, and a 
bigger market will mean that instead of push- 
ing the partly assembled frames from one po- 
sition to another on temporary wheels, we can 
put in tracks and an overhead crane system, 
and then the same bunch will be able to get 
out about twice as much work as they are now 
doing." 
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The superintendent was convinced, and the 
new system was put in. And what with the 
ability of each man to do so much more work 
on what he liked to do, and what with the in- 
centives making a greater appeal to the men 
now that they were placed on each operation 
instead of on the completion of the whole car, 
the result was that they were now able to 
assemble a car by putting only eighty man 
hours on it instead of two hundred, as for- 
merly. 

Making Over the Working Force 

But here is the big fact which that foreman 
had driven home to him — that, in order to use 
this new system with its 150 per cent increase 
in output per hour, the working force had to 
be made over. Every man on the force had to 
be taken into account and after being in- 
structed individually, welded into a unified 
force. 

Under the old system each team of three men 
was a little shop in itself. Other teams might 
fail to show up on the job, but Pete and Char- 
lie and Hank didn't care. Or Pete and Char- 
lie and Hank might decide to knock off work 
and go fishing. That wouldn't keep the other 
men from working. 
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But with the progressive assembling system, 
every worker had to get a new stride — the 
stride, not of his little team, but of the entire 
shop. If he got to taking things too easy and 
slowed up on his job, he slowed up the work of 
about three dozen other men, and they all 
came down on him like a ton of bricks. 

Each worker found that he had to make him- 
self over so that he could work in unison with 
the whole group— and not only work in unison 
with them, but also think in unison with them. 
Because a group with some serious job to do 
will be sure to develop a mind of its own — a 
"group consciousness," — and every member, 
whether he wants to or not, sooner or later 
shapes his own thinking and feeling so that 
it will harmonize with that of the group. 

Group Consciousness— The Foreman's Opportunity 

This fact that people working together are 
willing to fuse their minds together into a 
group mind, is like offering the foreman a 
golden opportunity on a silver platter. 

For the foreman by all odds ought to be the 
creator of the group mind. He can make it 
or break it 
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12 MODERN FOREMANgmP 

During the War an instance happened which 
showed how a foreman neglected to see his op- 
portunity to weld a group of men into a uni- 
fied working force and to grasp the leadership 
of them: 

It was in a New England town where an 
important munitions plant was situated. The 
foreman was in charge of a yard gang of 
Greek laborers, whose job was to unload kegs 
of powder from cars and carry them across the 
tracks and into a magazine. The work had 
been going on for several days when the works 
manager made the rounds of the plant. At 
once he noted that the men were working under 
considerable inconvenience and danger. Vari- 
ous cleats, taken out of previous cars, had been 
thrown carelessly about the yards where these 
men worked, and each worker had to pick his 
way with considerable care to avoid running an 
exposed nail into his foot, and to prevent 
stumbling and a possible explosion. At once 
the works manager had the yard completely 
cleared, so that the men could walk without the 
constant fear of mishap. 

Some time later this manager learned thru - 
a political leader of the Greeks of that town, 
that that one little act of thoughtfulness had 
been made much of by the Greeks, and that 
they had told other Greeks about it. In other 
words, he was surprised to learn that he stood 
ace high with people whom he had never seen, 
and with whom he had never had dealings, be- 
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cause he had unconsciously made use of the 
group mind, which in this case was the ten- 
dency of a group of a race of foreigners to 
think alike on a subject concerning their safety. 
This same opportunity had been offering itself 
for days to the foreman of the gang, but he 
had failed to grasp it 

Here is a case where a foreman, intent on de- 
veloping the right group spirit, had a chance 
to do 80 by first gaining the men's good will : 

In an automatic screw machine department, oil 
was pumped to the screw machines under low 
pressure, and sucked away from the machines 
by a suction pump. Something happened to 
the suction pump, and before the pressure 
pump could be stopped, oil had overflowed and 
covered the floor at each machine. In the 
storeroom were a number of boards, about the 
size of small drawing boards, with cleats on the 
back of them, which had been made for a spe- 
cial purpose a number of years before. 

The foreman sized up the situation at a glance, 
went to the storeroom, and bringing in an arm- 
ful of these boards, placed one at each machine. 
Then he sent one of the men out into the yard 
for a bucket of sand, which was scattered on 
top of these boards so that the men could take 
care of the machines without slipping around 
in the oil. It was necessary, of course, to stop 
the machines at a convenient point, even before 
the oil could be mopped up, which meant that 
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the men had to get right up to the machines. 
The men appreciated his forethought 




BUILDING A WORKING PORCS IS LIKE ASSEMBLING A MOTOR 

The foreman, like the assembler, must know what individuals are nec- 
essary in order to make up the complete machine. He must be able to test 
each individual to see if he will fit perfectly into the plape he is supposed 
to filL Then he must assemble the individuals to make the completed work- 
ing force, and must be able to make it run efficiently. 

The Wrong Kind of Group Consciousness 

But the foreman's problem is not always that 
of developing a proper group consciousness 
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where none now exists. Sometimes he has the 
unpleasant but necessary task of ferreting out 
why a wrong group consciousness exists, and 
of changing it to the proper kind. 

Often a works manager will ask himself , 
"What's the matter with Brown's depart- 
ment? Something has happened in there that 
is playing hob with the output. Brown is 
touchy on the matter and either can't or won't 
tell me the cause. So I'll have to get an inves- 
tigator to ease himself into that department 
and find out the rock-bottom facts." 

The knowing foreman does not wait for the 
investigator to appear. He is always at least 
a couple of jumps ahead of any such possi- 
bility. Long before any whisper of trouble in 
his department gets a chance to float out and 
up to the manager's office, he has learned of 
its whereabouts and has taken steps to over- 
come it. 

Whether it be jealousy, dissatisfaction, disloy- 
alty, bad working conditions, or what not, he 
realizes that it is up to him more than to any- 
one else to find out what is ailing and to seek 
to rectify matters thru bringing about the 
right worker attitude. 
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16 MODERN FOREMANSHIP 

How Onmp OontetcnifMif Showi Itsdf 

The canny foreman, with one ear always to 
the ground, manages to sense his department 
pretty well and to detect the various ways in 
which this group spirit reveals itself. He 
knows when it is delivering a high voltage of 
loyalty and enthusiasm, and he knows when it 
has become short-circuited by little disap- 
pointments and jealousies. 

Perhaps one very common sign of a healthy, 
vigorous group consciousness is the presence 
. of real chumminess in the bunch ; a lot of give 
and take. - 

A group of men having real work to do, work 
that often calls for sweat and dogged plug- 
ging, that strips away from a man any false 
front that he may be wearing and lays bare 
the hide and bone and gristle of his character 
— such a group gets to know each man pretty 
much as God made him. If you have toiled 
with a man and have taken with him the heat 
and the grime and the blisters, if you and he 
together have seen the job clear thru, and 
know in your hearts that it's good, solid, 
sturdy stuff that the two of you turned out, 
why, you've got a friendliness for that mate of 
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yours that will outlast many more showy 
friendships. 

The following case illustrates this fact, that 
where a group has common interests at stake, 
the rest of the group will pitch in and help out 
any member who needs their help. 

A plant, the work of which consists very largely 
of the repetition of standard operations, has 
been highly successful thru the use of the 
following plan: For every one of these stand- 
ard operations a fair average time has ( been 
established. Every worker on every one of 
these standard operations is timed, and the 
time in which a capable tho not exceptional 
worker can perform the operation, is called the 
standard time of that operation, and gets a rat- 
ing of 100 per cent. Then the worker's time 
efficiency on each job is found by dividing the 
standard time by the time he took to do it. 
For example, if the standard time for a job is 
9 hours, and if a worker takes 10 hours to do 
it, then his efficiency is 9-10, or 90 per cent. If 
his efficiency is 90 per cent, he is credited with 
a 10 per cent bonus. Above 90 per cent effi- 
ciency, the bonus increases 1 per cent for each 
per cent increase in efficiency. For example: 
At 92 per cent it is 12; at 99 per cent it is 19. 
If he does the work in 4 per cent less time than 
standard, he is 4 per cent to the good; in other 
words, he gets 104 per cent credit and receives 
a 24 per cent bonus. 
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In addition to the individual efficiency ratings 
and individual bonuses, all the efficiency ratings 
of the department are averaged as a depart- 
ment The result is that one department may 
show a rating of 89 per cent; another 94 per 
cent; another 104 per cent; and so on. The de- 
partment with the highest percentage is given 
the championship banner for that week. 

Since in every case the slowness of an indi- 
vidual worker results in a lower score for his 
department, the other men of that department 
help that slow worker in every way, by teach- 
ing him how to handle his job more efficiently. 
/ In this way there is a tendency for every man 
to help every other man of his department to 
become a better worker. 

It naturally follows that the foreman is going 
to be slow in picking a man whom he is sure 
the rest of the department won't take to, be- 
cause the right kind of group spirit is a mighty 
fine thing, and the wrong kind of new man 
may hurt it. 

The foreman of a lumber crew in Oregon was 
informed by his superintendent that the son of 
the president of the company, fresh from col- 
lege, was about to start at the bottom and learn 
the business, and the "old man" wanted him to 
start under this foreman. But when the men 
of the crew got wind of it, some of them began 
to kick like steers. They said they'd all have 
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to work in white collars. Fortunately , however, 
the man turned out to be a modest, companion- 
able fellow, willing to learn and to grab a cant 
hook. When one of (the former kickers said, 
"He's one of us," the foreman realized that the 
newcomer had fitted into the group. 

There are other ways in which the group spirit 
shows itself, but it will be well to leave these 
until the next manual. In fact, our only rea- 
son for emphasizing the group consciousness 
here is in order that you may have a handy 
picture of the route we shall be traveling in 
this and the next manual. 



Foremanship Road Map 




bate thru the Second and Third Manuals 



We are now standing at the beginning of the 
second manual. Far away, at the end of the 
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third manual, we see the group as something 
to be carefully considered. But before we can 
consider the group, we must study the indi- 
viduals that make up this group. This sec- 
ond manual, therefore, and a large part of the 
third, will take up the individual men — give 
us a sort of X-ray of human nature. 

How Do You Get the Group out of the Individuals? 

The first impression one gets on looking over 
a strange plant is just a lot of people. Per- 
haps they are alike as to nationality, perhaps 
different; but even if they are of the same 
nationality, they are different as to individ- 
uals because some are married; some are not; 
some have children; some are putting some- 
thing aside for a rainy day; some are careless. 
They differ from on& another. 

Let us look at a typical group of workers such 
as we may find in a representative heavy ma- 
chine shop. Suppose the equipment of this 
shop is about as follows: Thirty 36" x 12' 
lathes for handling steel forgings and cast- 
ings, one 14' and one 8' planer, a big radial 
drill, an overhead, power-driven bridge crane 
with cross travel and hoist motors, operated 
by cabman or crane tender in the crane, a tool 
crib with several grinding machines, worked- 
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materials stores crib, inspector's office, fore- 
man's private office, foreman's general office 
containing time and production clerks, and 
locker and wash room. 

This group will contain 36 machinists, of 
whom 20 are Americans, ranging in age from 
20 to 60 years. The other 16 are of various 
nationalities: 2 Scotch, 4 Irish, 4 German, 
4 Polish, and 2 Hungarian. Machinists' 
helpers — 6 in number — are Slavs. The crane 
tender is an Austrian. The belt repair man 
is an old Englishman who used to be a cobbler. 
The oiler is a West Indian negro. The jani- 
tor is a northern-born American negro. The 
tool room attendant is a pensioner who used to 
be a machinist, and is being helped by an ap- 
prentice. The worked-materials storeroom is 
directed by a former grocer's clerk with an 
Italian laborer for a helper. The inspector is 
a Scotchman who has for his assistant a col- 
lege student under training. In the fore- 
man's office there are several young men from 
16 to 20 years old, working on the scheduling, 
time-keeping, and production records, a young 
lady stenographer, and a typist. 

As we pass from the office thru the shop, the 
conversations run from the sporting page and 
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fashions, politics, or the latest radical out- 
break, to winnings or losses at crap shooting. 

Here, working under the same roof and on the 
same job, are all sorts and conditions of men 
— a regular Babel of races, colors, and train- 
ing. What can the foreman do with this jum- 
ble of human beings? How shall he marshal 
their brains and muscles for the work? By 
what appeals shall he get them all to fall into 
a common stride and go swinging away to the 
big goal of profitable production for that de- 
partment? 

The answer is that he can do this by appeal- 
ing first of all to those instincts and desires 
which belong to all men alike, which all men 
have in common. 

Dorires Common to All Hen 

There are certain instincts and desires which 
all men have in common. Not that they are 
of the same strength in all men, but probably 
every man has at least a germ of each of the 
desires which foremen have found to influence 
men and which are described in the following 
pages. They explain a good deal of the be- 
havior of men. 
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LIST OF HUMAN INSTINCTS AND DESIRES 

1. LOTB AND HEALTH. 

(a) Wiah to avoid dM.Ui, sickness, accident, Invalidism, be- 
coming maimed or crippled, or Impairing one's faculties. 

(b) Wish to avoid hardships, discomforts, worry, uncon- 
genial c ondition al 

(c) Desire for livelihood and for at least a living wage. 

(d) Appetite— desire for food and drink. , 

2. WEALTH. 

(a) Proper income. 

(b) Proper protection of tools and clothing. 

(c) Thrift. 
Saving*. 
Insurance* 

. . Home-bunding. 

(d) Bights. 

3. REPUTATION. 

(a) Ways in which worker desires approval for himself. 
(I) Of foreman. 

f 81 Of fellow workers. 

(8) Of family, friends, and neighbors. 

(b) Worker's pride In his group. 

(1) Deportment. 

(2) Company. 

(c) Self-respect. 

4. FEAB. 

6. WORKMANSHIP. 

(a) To produce pride in workmanship. 
(1) Show m eanin g of the work. 

<2) Set up definite standards of good workmanship. 

(b) Opposed to good worfananshfp-HdackerisnL 

6. DE8IBE POB KNOWLEDGE— Curiosity. 

7. FRIENDLINESS AND AFFECTION. 

(a) Home-making desire. 

(b) Family influences. 

(c) Sociability. 

(d) Gossip. 

8. COMPETITIVE SPIRIT, 
(a) Jealousy. 

0. COOPERATION. 

10. LOYALTY". 

(a) Causes of disloyalty. 

(b) Standards of right. 



(1) A sqnsre deal. 

(2) Prodn 



_ dndng goods up to standard. 
<Sf An honest day's work. 
U) ATOldanoe of waste. 
(c) Dishonesty. 

11. FORESIGHT— Ambition. 

23 
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The wise foreman will go on the theory that 
every man has quite a lot of desires in him. 
He may not be showing them, but they are 
probably there all the same. Therefore, the 
foreman who knows what the human desires 
are, who keeps in his mind a working list of 
them, who studies his men with the belief that 
every man has some group of these desires 
running him, and who quietly tests each man 
to find what his influential desires are — that 
foreman is on the way to solving one of the 
most difficult problems of industry, namely, 
the right management of men. 

In a milk-bottling establishment there was a 
workman hard to manage. The foreman felt 
that he had a bad influence on the other men. 
His attempts to win the man's confidence and 
loyalty had all failed, and the foreman was 
about to give up and to find some way of letting 
him go. Then one day the man came to work 
with a worried look. He was a widower with 
one lone baby daughter, which friends were 
keeping, and the child was very sick. The fore- 
man at once told him about a friend of his who 
was a specialist on children's diseases, and got 
this specialist to see the child. The youngster 
was pulled out of danger, and the father was 
so grateful to the foreman that he went out of 
his way to show how he felt, much to the fore- 
man's embarrassment. 
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This foreman merely grasped opportunity by a 
very definite handle that was presented td him, 
and that handle was the man's anxiety to have 
his daughter's health restored No greater. fa- 
vor could have been done him. 

A List of Some Human Instincts and Desires 

The following list of human desires will re- 
pay careful study. It is recognized that these 
desires influence men, and foremen are using 
them to good advantage in selecting, build- 
ing, and directing their working forces. 

life and health. 

Wealth. 

Reputation. 

Fear. 

Workmanship. 

Knowledge. 

Friendliness and affection — home life. 

Competitive spirit. 

Cooperation. 

Loyalty. 

Foresight — ambition. 

Life and Health 

Health is the greatest of all instinctive desires 
with men. It means that they want to preserve 
and prolong their lives in comfort. Not only 
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do they wish to avoid death, sickness, accident, 
invalidism, becoming maimed or crippled, los- 
ing or impairing any of their faculties, and 
subjecting their bodies to severe hardships 
and discomforts, but they also want to avoid 
working under conditions that cause too much 
worry, that rack the nerves, that cause nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

The desire for self-preservation also moves a 
man to demand a wage great enough to keep 
him in health, and working hours that do not 
cause permanent impairment of his constitu- 
tion. 

It is this desire to live that drives many a job- 
less man to apply for work for which he is not 
fitted, perhaps misrepresenting his experience 
and desires merely because he must have some 
kind of work to keep the wolf from the door. 
The shrewd foreman, recognizing that this 
quality is not so much deceitf ulness as it is a 
quality which will lead toward thrift and am- 
bition, will not let the candidate know that he 
is "wise to him/ 1 but will put him at some kind 
of work, if possible, biding his opportunity to 
place him at something into which he fits 
better. 

The foreman who keeps fully alert to the fact 
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that workers want to have their lives, health, 
and well-being preserved, will keep his depart- 
ment more efficient, and will be rendering a 
service to the worker, to the company, and to 
society. 

As to the many ways in which the company 
and the foreman can protect the lives and 
health of the workers, these matters are taken 
up fully in the seventh manual, "A Good Place 
to Work." 

The desire for food and drink — the pleasure 
that men take in having wholesome, tasty, 
meals under comfortable conditions — is also a* 
type of the desire for life and health. Since 
the seventh manual shows how companies and 
foremen meet this desire, it is only mentioned, 
not described, in this manual. 

Wealth 

Another desire that we all have is the desire 
to own things — money, houses, land, tools, and 
rights that may bring us proprietorship. 

This is the desire that makes the question of 
wages bulk so big. The following chart shows 
the chief form of the wage question. The 
thirteenth manual, which treats of "Wages 
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and Incentives," will go into this whole mat- 
ter thoroly. 



How the Wage Problem Present! Itself 


1. Proper salary or wages. 


2. Wage advances and reductions. 


3. Piece rates. 


4. Overtime. 


5. Bonuses. 


6. Regularity of work. 



But wages are not the only thing that men 
own and want to have their rights in. Where 
they own their own tools, they don't want to 
have them abused by others; and dulled, bent, 
mislaid, or stolen. 

A foreman in a machine tool manufacturing 
company noticed ill-feeling developing between 
two groups of men under him. On inquiry he 
learned that the day men in one group had been 
losing certain tools, and that they suspected the 
night men. The foreman had private locks put 
on the tool drawers of the portable tool tables, 
and asked each man to lock his tools away each 
, night No more losses were reported, and the 
ill-feeling between the men gradually died out. 
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Workers also like to know that their clothing 
is protected That's why private lockers 
make a hit with them. 

The Foremen and Thrift Movements 

The instinctive desire to own property, altho 
latent, can be aroused to make better workers. 

The foremen in a packing house in Connecticut 
took an active part in a local thrift campaign. 
The company found that their workers were 
squandering their money by too frequent visits 
with their families to movies, vaudeville thea- 
ters, street car amusement parks, apd shore 
resorts. They found that most of the men in 
the ranks spent three or four times as much 
money in this way as the foremen did. These 
men had never given a thought to such matters 
as savings accounts, life insurance, or building 
loan, associations. As a result of a thrift cam- 
paign with the foremen's cooperation, out of 
1 9 000 employes 164 opened savings accounts. 
The foremen reported .that these men acquired 
a noticeable pride and self-confidence, making 
them more desirable workers. 

But wages, tools, and clothing are not the only 
kinds of things that you can own. You can 
also own rights. A worker who does an un- 
usually good thing for his company wants 
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either to get paid or to be recognized for what 
he has done. He doesn't relish somebody 
else's getting the honor. He wants to get his 
due. 

A workman in a sewing machine factory once 
came to his foreman with a suggested improve- 
ment of the oscillating principle of the shuttle. 
The foreman took the idea to the superintend- 
ent, only to find that the same principle had 
already been thought out by the company and 
that application for patents had been made. 
The foreman urged that, if they went ahead 
without explaining matters to the workman, he 
would conclude that they had stolen his idea. 
Therefore the workman was immediately called 
into the superintendent's office, and the plans 
were shown him that revealed the company's 
prior discovery of the principle. However, the 
superintendent explained, the company felt that 
a reward in the form of a definite sum of money 
should be given this workman for this excellent 
suggestion; and furthermore, they wished him 
to realize that they appreciated his giving 
thought to such improvements, and that they 
would pay him properly for every future sug- 
gestion of his that they could use. So a special 
bonus was paid him. This fair way of treating 
him won the confidence of the worker. He has 
since worked out several ideas which the com- 
pany has found useful. By handling the case 
as he did, the foreman strengthened his posi- 
tion with the workers and with the company. 
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Reputation— Desire for Approval 

After all, it makes a big lot of difference in 
our work whether we feel that we are liked or 
disliked by the people with whom we work and 
play and live, or who can be of help to us in 
life. 

The shrewd, large-hearted foreman, with a 
ripe experience among men, does not overlook 
this fact He will get hold of some worker 
who has shut himself up like a clam, and by 
showing the proper appreciation of his work 
will discover powers and arouse ambitions that 
the workman didn't know he had. 

The foreman of an ad-setting shop encouraged 
his errand boy to make a study of artistic typog- 
raphy. The boy took the idea jokingly at first, 
but finally responded, attended evening classes, 
and was given a chance to try his hand at the 
cases. He eventually became a highly efficient 
ad-setter. The foreman's interest in him had 
aroused unsuspected qualities. 

Here is a chart that shows you at a glance 
the different ways in which the worker's de- 
sire for approval shows itself. You'll find it 
handy' as a check-up on your own work of 
leadership! 
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WayB in Which the Worker Desires Approval 

1. The workman's desire for the good 
opinion of his foreman. 

2. The workman's desire for the good 
opinion of his fellow workers. 

3. The workman's desire for the good 
opinion of his family, his friends, and 
his neighbors. 

4. The workman's pride in his group and 
in his department His desire that it 
shall be well thought of by the other 
departments of the industry. 

5. The workman's pride in his factory 
and his company. 



As a rule, the worker desires the good opinion 
of his foreman. But if he believes that the 
foreman either is not competent to judge the 
work, or is not fair in appreciating good work, 
then his desire for the foreman's good opinion 
will weaken, and all he will aim for will be 
to "get by." A big stimulus is thereby lost. 

An overall manufacturing company that had 
always advertised the high quality of its goods, 
began to get many complaints from customers 
that the goods were not up to standard. Inves- 
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Courtesy Factory Magazine 

A FACTORY TO TAKE PRIDE IN 

When a factory creates for itself surroundings as beautiful as 
those shown here, employes will take an increased pride in it. 
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tigation showed that poor work in the sewing 
machine department was the trouble. To over- 
come this, an ambitious young worker in this 
department was placed in charge of the force, 
but since he was placed over the heads of sev- 
eral who had been there longer than he, con- 
siderable ill-feeling developed. However, he. 
knew what he was about. He realized that the 
whole lighting scheme of the department was 
wrong, and he got the right lighting put in. 
Soon there was ,a noticeable increase in the 
quality of the work. He then began keeping a 
careful record of each worker, and he posted 
the names of the ten persons with the best rec- 
ords for the week. It wasn't long before every 
worker in the department noticed the better 
work being turned out. They got to saying, 
"The boss sure knows good work." By show- 
ing his ability to get better results, he gained 
the confidence of all. 

Sometimes workers don't like to work at cer- 
tain jobs because it hurts their social standing 
with the family, friends, or neighbors, and 
this is a mighty important item. 

A foreman of a fertilizer factory found it hard 
to get the right sort of workers, owing to the 
disagreeable odors that were carried home ,in 
the clothing. He overcame this difficulty by 
providing a complete change of clothing and by 
suppying plenty of soap and hot water for 
washing up at night. 
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Organization Spirit— 'To Excel in Something" 

Foremen know that individuals are also proud 
to have their group, crew, gang, or depart- 
ment well thought of. Says Brigadier General 
Lincoln C. Andrews in his book Leadership 
and Military Training (J. B. Lippincott Co.) : 

Every war has had its famous brigades, famous 
regiments, and famous batteries. They had 
made a reputation for success and easily main- 
tained it. Their appearance on the battlefield 
was heralded with acclaim by other organiza- 
tions. Their personnel was, easily kept up be- 
cause good men were anxious to join them. 

This may be equally true in handling any or- 
ganization in peace time. Let it get a reputa- 
tion for excellence, and it will be more excel- 
lent, and its personnel will be easily maintained 
from the best men. This is one of the surest 
means of attaining organization spirit — to excel 
in something — it may be in shooting or in 
shoveling, in close drill or in having the best 
mess. The men > begin to take pride in their 
organization and in their leaders, and good men 
*" begin to seek admission to its membership. 
This may be as true of a squad as of a com- 
pany, and is the proper object to be attained by 
the squad leader. Men take delight in doing 
those things in which they are displaying skill 
and efficiency. With the bodily and mental 
training that comes from doing things well, 
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come self-respect, laudable pride, and an assur- 
ance that strengthens the individual character 
and welds the whole organization into a potent 
force for accomplishment. 

Notice the key sentence of the foregoing para- 
graph. It is worth putting a frame around, 
because so many able foremen have found it 
to be the secret of their success. So here it 
is again: 



"This is one of the surest ways of attain- 
ing organization spirit — to excel in some- 
thing." 



In a company which manufactures automobiles 
famous for their quality, the foremen of cer- 
tain departments have inspired and held the 
men to a high degree of workmanship thru 
appealing to them to keep up the quality rec- 
ords they have made. 

Another mighty good thing to build up is the 
worker's pride in his factory and his com- 
pany. 

There are certain companies having national 
reputations for efficiency, quality, and pro- 
gressiveness. Their employes work under 
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ideal working conditions, they turn out high- 
standard work, the pay is good, and the social 
life in connection with the workers is attrac- 
tive. The worker mentions with pride his 
connection with such an organization. His 
own satisfaction attracts other desirable work- 
ers, and he generally prefers staying with this 
company to going to some less popular con- 
cern. 

The Worker's Self-Respect 

A good reputation is impossible without self- 
respect. Every man should have a decent 
opinion of himself and a confidence in his abil- 
ity to make an honest return for the pay he 
receives. He should feel that there is some- 
thing manly in him that makes it worth while 
for him to deal honorably with his fellow men, 
to do his full share of the work to be done, 
and to do the bigger needed thing when the 
call for it comes. 

The man who has lost his self-respect has lost 
the best driving force of his life. He is like 
a ship in mid-ocean with a broken propeller. 

Foremen say that the best working force has 
a good opinion of itself. It feels that it has 
powers within itself that can be appealed to 
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for getting out more and better work, for 
meeting an emergency, and for bringing about 
proper working relations. 

Fear 

We have been thinking of a man's instincts 
and desires as so many drivers that hold the 
whip hand over him and make him get up and 
hustle. 

But there is one notorious "weak sister" 
among the instincts, whose tendency is not to 
spur men forward, but to shackle them down. 

This instinct is fear — fear that one may lose 
his job, that he may get the dislike of his su- 
periors, that he won't be given a chance to 
advance, that he will be bawled out in front 
of others, that his fellow workers will get 
down on him, and that people will make fun 
of him. 

Fear is responsible for the loss of probably 
millions of dollars annually. For fear puts 
the ball and chain on good production. It 
paralyzes. Just as it makes the possum "play 
dead" and the snail draw into its shell so that 
their do-nothing policy may save them from 
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death, so it holds the worker to doing only 
what is actually required of him; it makes 
him afraid to offer any suggestion likely to 
go against the grain with the domineering 
boss. Fear is, as the doctors have discovered, 
accompanied by a chemical poison in the body. 

A young fellow of considerable mechanical re- 
sourcefulness got a job with a tool-manufactur- 
ing company. At once he saw many little ways 
to improve operations, and he started telling 
them to the foremen, but the latter didn't like 
to have these suggestions made to him. One 
day some new benches had to be brought up to 
that department on the elevator, and the fore- 
man selected three men, including the young 
fellow, to helpvhim. Some difficulty was being* 
experienced in getting the benches into the ele- 
vator, and the foreman became irritated. Fin- 
ally the young chap said, "Why don't you 
handle it this way?" But before he could say 
any more the foreman turned on him. 

"Say/' he barked, "are you running this job or 
am I? You were employed here to use your 
hands, not your tongue. Til do the thinking 
on this job. If I go bugs and can't do the 
thinking, I'll call on you, but meanwhile just 
keep your mouth shut until you're asked to 
open it." 

The young man did keep his mouth shut. Not 
another suggestion came from him. Within a 
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month he quit the company. It was noticed 
that other good men refused to stay longer. 
The only workers willing to stay were those of 
little vim and initiative who would take the 
foreman's browbeatings. Then came war or- , 
ders, and the department was asked to greatly 
speed up production — a thing it simply couldn't 
do, because the foreman had lost all his good 
men. A rearrangement finally took place, and 
the foreman was let go. 

Successful foremen have come to recognize 
what a straight jacket fear is, cutting down 
a worker's initiative, inventiveness, enthusi- 
asm, and productivity; and they've pretty 
much quit using it. 

An experienced foreman says, "I once heard 
a foreman say that he wanted a force of men 
who had been whipped. He meant 'whipped' 
figuratively speaking. In other words, he 
wanted a group of men who were cowed and 
afraid of him. He had been using a negative 
human instinct, that of fear, and was build- 
ing up a hatred for himself, which in turn 
would naturally transform itself into disloy- 
alty and antagonism towards the company's 
interests. 

"Ip dealing with my men, I always have tried 
to find some good quality in them that I can 
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refer to as a standard. I've said, 'Jack, I 
want you to do as good work on this as you 
did on the Cowan job. You can do perfect 
work, and that's what this job calls for.' 

"Or I have said to my group, 'You know, this 
department has a high record in this company 
for quality work. Our percentage of rejects 
has been as low as anywhere else in the shop. 
But the percentage has recently been creeping 
up on us. Don't let's spoil our record. Let 
us see if we can't get our old record back 



again.' " 



Workmanship 



Another motive that all workers have to a 
greater or less degree is the desire to turn out 
good workmanship, to make something which 
they know to be good. They see themselves 
in their work. 

In "the good old days" when men hammered 
things out on anvils or sawed and planed them 
entirely by hand, a worker would take an 
honest pride in his handicraft because it was 
entirely his own. 

But in these days when machinery does the 
hammering, sawing, planing, drilling, and 
polishing, and when a dozen or more men have 
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a share ill finishing a piece, the old pride of 
creation may not be so strong with each 
worker. 

And this is regrettable, and need not be so if 
we will take pains to overcome the tendency. 
It is due not only to the company but to the 
worker himself, that he take pleasure in turn- 
ing out good work. 

In an eastern factory manufacturing a line of 
pumps there was a young workman whose job 
was machining pump pistons. He was making 
a very poor record, producing a high percentage 
of rejects. Finally the foreman called him off 
to one side and had a good talk with him. He 
said, "Joe, do you realize that the lives of men 
and women and children may depend on how 
well you machine these pistons? These pistons 
go into bilge pumps used to pump water out of 
vessels. If a ship should spring a leak at sea, 
and if some of your imperfect pistons should 
be in the bilge pumps of that ship, both the 
passengers and the crew would be very much 
in danger of drowning." 

That one explanation was enough. The worker 
after that reached close to the hundred mark in 
the quality of his work. 

Foremen say that there are two standard ways 
to increase the machine worker's pride in good 
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workmanship. First, show him, as the fore- 
man showed the pump piston worker, the part 
his product will play in the finished mechanism 
and in the work of the world. Second, set up 
definite standards of good workmanship, with 
proper rewards. 

A sporting goods house decided to add fishing 
rods to its line of products. Altho a com- 
petent foreman and engineer was put in charge 
of the new department, yet the workers were 
slow in developing enthusiasm for i the new 
goods that they were set to making. Finally 
there were brought into the department a few 
old hands highly expert in split-bamboo rod 
making. The skill required and the beauty of 
the finished product aroused a marked interest 
on the part of men all over the shop, and soon 
applications began coming in from many high- 
grade men in other departments, asking to be 
transferred to the fishing-rod department. 

Slackers on the Job 

The opposite characteristic to the desire to be 
a good workman is that general distaste for or 
indifference to one's job that causes one to kill 
time on it, to linger with others in halls and 
wash rooms, discussing ball games and swap- 
ping stories. 

A foreman newly placed in charge of the ship- 
ping room of a mail order house, began to make 
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note of the time spent by each worker away 
from the job during working hours. He esti- 
mated that it amounted to nearly one hour a 
day, or twenty man hours daily lost to his de- 
partment, which was equivalent to the work of 
two and one-half men. Having gained the con- 
fidence of his men, he put the matter up to 
them squarely and got them to cut the time of 
their absences in two. 

Desire for Knowledge— Curiosity 

Prom the cradle to the armchair we all have 
the thirst for knowledge. At no waking hour 
are we free from it. The worker who, in his 
leisure time, reads newspapers, magazines, 
and books, or goes to the movies, carries on to 
the job that same wish to "see thru" or "get 
the hang of" some problem in tool making, pat- 
tern making, trouble finding, or repair work. 

One foreman practically doubled the output of 
his department after , three foremen who pre- 
ceded him had failed to make good. The 
morale of his department was low when he took 
charge. 

For weeks he struggled along doing the best he 
could and accomplishing very little aside from 
the securing of the confidence of the natural 
leaders of the department. When he was sure 
that he had the good will of enough of the 
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workers, he called a meeting during working 
hours of all those in the department. 

He was very frank in his remarks. He put up 
to the men, one after another, a few of the 
problems which he thought faced the depart- 
ment. He also got one or two of the workers 
to volunteer an idea or two as to what prob- 
lems they thought were important. One after 
another he took up the production problems 
with them and asked for suggestions. 

At first it was very hard to get anything out of 
them, but by calling upon one or two who he 
knew were interested, he was able to get the 
discussion under way. Soon ideas came from 
all of them. What surprised him most was 
that these ideas were for the most part con- 
structive and practical. They showed that the 
workers were willing to shoulder some of the 
responsibility which foremen had always con- 
sidered was theirs alone. In the matter of dis- 
cipline, for instance, the workers were inclined 
to set higher standards for themselves than the 
foreman had felt were possible to maintain. 
Some of the most conscientious of the workers 
volunteered to cut down their own absence. 
Their promise was followed by the promise of 
the rest of the members of the department that 
they also would pay more attention to punctual- 
ity and attendance. They had been shown what 
this meant in costs and output. 

It was found at the first meeting that they 
couldn't get much further than the problem of 
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absence, so they decided to hold another meet- 
ing in the near future in which the problem of 
quality production, "washing up before quitting 
time," and the general discipline would be dis- 
cussed. The meetings were always held in the 
original informal way. They were short. The 
foreman refrained from doing much of the talk- 
ing. The men felt that they were part of the 
game and had a real stake in it. 

There has never been any doubt about the suc- 
cess of these meetings. The coSperation re- 
sulted in a 50 per cent increase in the output 
of that particular department. 

One of our contributing foremen writes : "A 
foreman in the construction department took 
hold of a bunch of steel workers and aroused 
the ambition of all of them. He did it by 
setting aside the first hour on each Wednesday 
morning and making it a study hour. Most 
of these men were rough, unskilled steel work- 
ers, and at the -end of twelve study hours, he 
had injected enough pride and spirit into each 
of them so that they needed less supervision." 

Friendliness and Affection 

Another universal desire or motive is the af- 
fection that one has for another, for sweet- 
heart, wife, husband, parent, son, daughter, 
brother, sister, friend. In its influence on the 
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working force, the most powerful form this 
motive takes is the home-building form. 

When a young man contemplates marriage, he 
realizes that it will cost him more to live. 
Therefore two avenues are open to him: 
greater thrift of his present earnings, and in- 
creased earnings. 

To merit increased earnings, he knows that he 
must make himself worth more to the com- 
pany. Therefore, the wise foreman often sees 
in the marriage of a worker the opportunity 
to get that worker to increase his efficiency 
and his efforts. 

The worker with a family is often influenced 
by the needs of the family in his choice of a 
position. If, in order to hold a certain job, he 
must keep his family in poor living quarters, 
in an undesirable neighborhood, with few con- 
veniences, and with the school for his children 
a long distance off or not up to the standard, 
he is not likely to be attracted by such a job. 
Or, to put it conversely, poor living conditions 
for workers' families are likely to attract only 
the less efficient type of worker. 

The experienced foreman realizes that in a 
great majority of cases there is a family be- 
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hind each worker, and that it is primarily for 
the interests of that f amliy that the worker 
is toiling. And knowing this, he observes the 
following practices : 

a. He takes an interest in the home life of his 
workers. He becomes interested in the new 

„ baby, wants to know how John's boy is getting 
along in high school, sends some of his wife's 
jam to Joe's sick wife, and is early across the 
threshold with consolation and help, when 
death enters any of his workers' homes. 

b. He aims to manage things in his depart- 
ment so that the worker's home and family 
may feel friendly. In arranging for over- 
time and days off, he takes thought of the com- 
fort and convenience of the wives and chil- 
dren of his men. 

An automobile factory in Indiana was testing a 
flywheel on a gas engine, which burst during 
the test, owing to the fact that it contained a 
defect which had not been discovered. One of 
the pieces of casting hit one of the men just 
below the knee. He was taken home by the 
company doctor, who arranged to take him to 
a hospital to make an X-ray examination to 
determine whether or not his leg was broken. 
The foreman of the engine-testing shop felt 
that even tho the company doctor and nurse 
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were supposed to look after cases of this sort, 
he owed the man a little personal interest, so 
he called on him at his home, making a few 
cheering comments to his wife and children. 
When that man came back to work, he was a 
big booster for his foreman. 

It goes without saying that a foreman's friend- 
liness to his workers should be real, not put 
on. The man who wears a veneer of friendli- 
ness, not because he really feels friendly, but 
because he considers it good policy to appear 
so, usually has to confess in the end that he 
hasn't made many warm friends that way. 
On the other hand, plain, old-fashioned sin- 
cerity based on a real regard for others will 
build up a heap of good will. 

Friendliness Is Worth While 

"How shall I treat my workers' desire to be 
sociable with one another? Shall I let them 
talk at their work, or shall I shut down on it?" 

Prom time to time the foreman has to answer 
these questions. And one time he may have 
to answer yes, and another time no. 

It depends on the job and on the workers. 
Where people can talk back and forth without 
its lessening the quantity and the quality of 
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the output, probably it is better to allow the 
workers' tongues to wag at will This is a 
case where the men themselves will in time 
set the right standard. 

Gossip 

On the other hand, it is possible for the chat- 
tings of workers to do a lot of harm. Gossip, 
backbiting, hints, suspicions, passed back and 
f orth among employes, may cause them to get 
into a lax, disgruntled, or even hostile frame 
of mind as regards the management. 

A , corset company desired to make certain 
changes in its working conditions and methods, 
as it was felt that these changes would mean 
better wages for the workers and greater prof- 
its for the stockholders. But when the at- 
tempt was made to introduce some of these 
changes, trouble started a-boiling. Some work- 
ers quit, and others threatened. Even the fore- 
men and foreladies were surprised and could 
not account for it. Finally the management 
looked into the matter and found that while the 
employes all seemed loyal to their foremen and 
foreladies, yet the whole force seemed to be 
honeycombed with suspicions, that it was being 
gossiped back* and forth that the company had 
no regard at all for the workers, that its policy 
was to work people to death and then discharge 
them, that the company had made thousands of 
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dollars out of one designer to whom it had paid 
a meagre salary, that the pay thruout the force 
wasn't what it ought to be, that the company 
didn't live up to its promises, and that the work 
wasn't healthful, because of the location of the 
building. 

The company was finally able to overcome this 
ill-feeling by frankly taking up these matters 
with the workers. In some cases the company 
was at fault, and admitted it and remedied mat- 
ters. But it showed that all other accusations 
against the company had been manufactured 
out of thin air. 

The Competitive Spirit 

Somewhere under everybody's skin, if you 
could get at it, there is the spirit of competi- 
tion. It may take the unhealthy form of jeal- 
ousy, or it may be wholesome, with a lot of 
good nature in it. 

The foreman who finds jealousies cropping 
out in his department can be sure of one thing. 
He has some live people working for him. Peo- 
ple without spirit, without "pep," usually 
don't get very jealous of other folks' success. 
Therefore if he can turn these jealousies to 
good account, he may be able to build up a 
corking good department. 
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In the cylinder department of a company mak- 
ing central power station equipment there was 
a worker, a new man on the job, who was able 
to make a noticeably higher day's wage at work 
on a multispindle drill than anyone else. Soon 
the men began to show jealousy of his ability 
by complaining to the foreman that he was 
killing their job. 

The foreman, altho he had never actually 
worked on a multispindle drill, was keenly 
observant and had already discovered the rea- 
son for the new man's success. So he said to 
the complaihers, "What you should do is not to 
get Stillson to slow down on his work, but to 
learn how he does it. He doesn't work any 
harder than you do, and if you learn his 
method, you, too, can make more money with- 
out having to tire yourselves. 

"Stillson has a sensitiveness of touch. If you 
watch him, you'll see that he starts his drills 
lightly and gives, them a light feed at first. 
Then, after .they have developed momentum, he 
throws in a heavier feed. In this way, he 
breaks very few drills, and he runs them longer 
without regrinding. Where you bear down too 
heavily at once, you are bound to do injury to 
your drills, and this in the long run slows up 
your work as well as costing the company more 
in broken drills and sharpening expense." 

The men took the foreman's hint and began 
studying Stillson. Soon practically all of them 
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had greatly improved their output, and there 
was no more complaint. 

Cooperation 

Working alone, a man cuts a mighty small 
figure in the world of industry, but working 
as one of a group, he builds skyscrapers and 
battleships and Roosevelt dams and Panama 
canals. 

A foreman of a gang of bridge builders in Brit- 
ish Columbia, called his men together and said, 
"Men, you are about to build a bridge that you 
can forever be proud of. Individually, each man 
of us would be powerless, but by working 
together we shall put up a wonderful piece 
of good engineering, and shall open up a lot of 
new country for development. Let us all co- 
operate so that the work can succeed and so 
that each can be proud of his part in it." The 
men responded and carried the work thru with 
flying colors. 

Cooperation and the teamwork idea are 
brought out very strongly thru the organiza- 
tion of ball teams, bowling teams, basketball 
teams, etc. Competing teams of amateurs 
with preferably more than two teams com- 
peting, have been found to develop the co- 
operative spirit in industry, as well as in col- 
leges, far better than the single all-star team 
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with most of the employes or students sitting 
in the bleachers or in the grand stand. 

Loyalty 

The loyal man stays faithful. He is not mere- 
ly a fair weather friend. He is the man you 
can depend on when things get jammed or 
start running askew, and when folks begin 
to grumble and to "knock" you. 

Much disloyalty has seeped here and there into 
modern industry, brought on by labor troubles, 
by preventable misunderstandings, and by the 
bigness of industry and the growing distance 
between employers and workers. Those who 
have studied the matter of loyalty closely state 
that the foreman, more than any other one 
person, has it in his power to overcome dis- 
loyal tendencies and to build up loyalty in- 
stead. 

The foreman works right with the men, and 
has it within his power to deal humanly with 
the worker. In fact, he is the only part of the 
management who comes into hourly contact 
with the workers, and they are likely to judge 
the whole company by their foreman's atti- 
tude. 
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A group of foremen have given their opinions 
on this matter, in a discussion of "grouchy 
foremen. 9 ' Here are a few of their remarks 
that represent the general opinion : 

Workmen always reflect the attitude or spirit 
of their foreman. 

Often, temporary dissatisfaction which a worker 
may have is so aggravated by a grouchy fore- 
man that he quits on the spur of the moment 
That is what increases turnover. 

How can a.man with a grouch expect men to 
look to him as a leader? A man would be a 
fool to respect and work hard for a surly fore- 
man. Who loves a pessimist, anyway? Doesn't 
he make i the future look black and discourag- 
ing? 

A frequent cause of dissatisfaction which may 
lead to disloyalty is the feeling on the part of 
the workers that "the company isn't giving us 
a fair deal." Often the foreman can overcome 
this feeling by explaining frankly to the men 
the company's reasons for its action. To lay 
all the cards on the table is a good rule. 

During a recent "buyers' strike," an Ohio gar- 
ment making company was confronted by a 
lessening of orders which made the ( work in 
hand equal to about one-half the capacity of 
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the shop. Instead of following the too fre- 
quent procedure of laying off one-half the help 
without preliminary notice , or comment, the 
management called the men together, showed 
them their inventory, orders, and financial con- 
dition, and asked them to decide among them- 
selves whether they wanted to work part time 
or day off part of the help. The employes ap- 
pointed a committee, and the work was dis- 
tributed along three lines: 

1. Full-time work, to be done by: , 

(a) Those whose skill was necessary to 
provide work for others. 

(b) Those whose length of service and de- 
pendents entitled them to equal con- 
sideration. 

2. Half-time work, to be done by those who 
had no dependents, but whose service made 
it desirable (to retain them on account of the 
likelihood of business soon recovering. 

8. Temporary lay-offs for those without de- 
pendents and physically able to take care of 
themselves by finding further work. , 

The fact that the company laid its cards on the 
table, allowing the workers to participate in 
the selection of those to {be laid off, brought 
about an adjustment with no resentment. 
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Loyalty Includes Certain Standards of Bight 

There are certain old homespun rules of right 
conduct that we all feel we should live up to, 
whether we're working at a bench or sitting in 
an office chair. 

Four of these rules make up the worker's re- 
ligion of working conditions. They are: 

1. The square deal. 

2. Producing goods up to standard. 

3. An honest day's work. 

4. Avoidance of waste. 

"Workers are willing to obey rules," says a 
foreman of long experience, "if these rules 
are simple and understood. They also want 
the rules obeyed by everyone. The trouble 
with too many industries is that it is not ex- 
actly understood by the workers just what 
the rules and policies of the factory are. Dis-* 
cipline is easy when the rules are well chosen, 
simply stated, definite, and carried out equally 
by all. 

"I have found, when I let the men in my de- 
partment make their own rules and see to 
carrying them out, that they are much more 
severe and exacting than I would be. I have 
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put the problem of discipline up to them. I 
tell them that it is thei^ problem and not mine. 
I find that they have taken it as their problem 
and are maintaining excellent discipline/ 9 

Dishonerty 

But while loyalty exists, actually or as a possi- 
bility, in practically all men, yet the shrewd 
foreman allows for the fact that like other 
people not all his workers are angels. In other 
words, he "keeps his eyes peeled" for possible 
dishonesty among them. 

Some workers — and they are mighty few in 
the whole world of workers — are "hard- 
boiled." They have a decidedly dishonest, 
and perhaps criminal, slant on life. Without 
a qualm, if they think it serves their ends, 
they will steal from the company, do defective 
work, waste tools and valuable supplies, 
wreck expensive machinery, and endanger the 
lives of fellow workers. 

The great mass of workers, however, are free 
from such outlawry; and where dishonesty 
occurs among them, it can be attributed to 
mere petty motives — jealousies, grafting, 
greed, and sometimes to actual need and to 
laudable efforts to get ahead. 
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A truck (driver for a Chicago wholesale house 
all at once began to run into a lot of bad luck 
with his car. Nearly every day it would stall 
on him, or something would go wrong. Finally 
he made a private arrangement with the watch- 
man at the company garage, and that night he 
stayed in his car. Sometime in the wee small 
hours he heard a slight noise, and sprang out 
and surprised a man, tampering with his car. 
It proved to be a fellow driver who had devel- 
oped a grudge and was trying to drive the 
other man from the force. 

The foreman of a department in a machine tool 
manufacturing company began to .miss certain 
tools and "got a hunch" that some one or more 
of his men were taking them home. By quietly 
watching he finally detected a workman slip- 
ping a tool iinto his pocket. He at once called 
him into his office and in a friendly way stated 
that he had just seen him pocketing one of the 
company's tools. The man broke down and con- 
fessed, that he had been "borrowing" the tools 
to use at home on an invention he had under 
way. He admitted that he hadn't acted right, 
and the next day he brought back the tools he 
had taken. The foreman .advised him to deny 
himself in his spending, to lay aside something 
every week for tool money, and thus buy his 
own tools. 

Foresight— Ambition 

Some workers desire that not only the fore- 
man but the management as well shall ap- 
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prove of them. This means that in all organ- 
izations there are likely to be some ambitious 
ones who desire to climb into higher positions. 
The clear-sighted foreman realizes that these 
men should generally be encouraged, since 
their ambition usually indicates that they have 
unusual force driving them upward, and if 
they are not properly appreciated in one com- 
pany, they will go elsewhere. Some of the 
biggest leaders in commerce and industry to- 
day, started as workers in the ranks. 

But it is not the ambitious worker alone who 
will respond. Every man generally has more 
in him than he is giving to a particular job. 
He has more knowledge, ingenuity, skill, de- 
votion, than he is giving out. That the man- 
agement can call out and use this greater 
ability was shown time and time again during 
the War. The records of the champion riv- 
eters in the shipbuilding industry illustrate 
the extent to which men may go in order to 
win the proper official recognition. 

A foreman in a gas stove manufacturing plant 
in the Middle West found out that while his 
men were earning good wages, yet they and 
their families were spending nearly every cent 
of what they made. He began talking thrift 
to these men. He said, "You are receiving the 
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highest pay that this industry ever paid. 
Financial experts tell us that these conditions 
cannot always last. I don't know, but I do say: 
This is the finest chance you have ever had to 
save money. I've got a plan that I feel every 
one of you can live up to — let's each of us put 
aside $500 out of our wages this year. Put it 
into a savings bank. Believe me, men, you can 
do more good with it that way than by spend- 
ing it." He got eight men to agree to join the 
plan, and a number of these carried it clear 
thru. It improved the morale of the depart- 
ment, and later, when the plant was shut down 
for two months, he held his department to- 
gether and was able to get all his men back 
when work was resumed. 

The Influence of Habits on Men 

We have thus far been considering those 
things that make men act, those different 
kinds of mental fuel which run the human ma- 
chine. These kinds of fuel are their instincts 
and desires. 

But it will be well at this point for us to have 
in mind the fact that every human being, be- 
sides having an engine to run him, also has a 
steering wheel to guide him — and this steer- 
ing wheel is habits. 

In other words, a man's instincts and desires 
will shake him wide-awake and bid him bestir 
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himself and get busy, but the way he'll get 
busy is largely determined by his habits. 
He'll do what he has got into the habit of 
doing. 

To build up an efficient working force, it is 
often the foreman's task to change some of 
the individual and group habits of his workers. 

And right here is where "old man habit" comes 
to bat. Any foreman with much experience in 
trying to introduce better working methods, 
will testify that workers generally are op- 
posed to any change. 

One foreman introduced to his men a new form 
of time ticket which his company was instal- 
ling. In spite of the fact that it was a better 
form of ticket for everyone concerned, some of 
the men got sore and threatened to quit 

Many a foreman having charge of lathe men 
has experienced the opposition of the workers 
when they were asked to give up using for the 
first cut in a lathe the diamond-pointed tool 
that dragged against the work, and to use 
instead the round-nosed roughing tool that 
pushed against the work. In spite of the fact 
that the round-nosed tool was better, the men 
found all kinds of fault with it. But the real 
reason for their complaint was that the new 
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tool compelled them to change their habit of 
applying the first cut in the lathe work. 

Many an efficiency man, skilled in methods but 
not in men, has become round-eyed with 
amazement because workers have come out 
flat-footed against new methods that Were far 
and away superior to the old. Men have guf- 
fawed at, and sneered at, and cussed at new 
methods that had good qualities sticking out 
all over them. 

But efficiency men who also know human na- 
ture, realize that practically every new 
method upsets the worker for a time, and calls 
for extra effort and sweat, and therefore it is 
but natural for men not to take kindly to it 

Thinking Involves Work 

It really takes effort to think. Physicians tell 
us that the man who has put in a hard day of 
brain effort and worry has more "fatigue 
poisons" in his system at night than has the 
man who has done hard muscular work only. 

Now the big beauty about habits is that they 
enable you to do things without much think- 
ing. You become highly automatic and there- 
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fore you can do a good lot of skilled work with- 
out using up much energy. 

But when you start in to do a thing in a new 
way, what has been easy becomes hard work. 
You have to bring new muscles into play, and 
teach them all to work together. The result 
is that you have to use up a lot of extra energy 
until you finally get the hang of the new way. 

Therefore you are piling extra work on a 
worker for a time when you ask him to learn 
a new habit of work. And it is probably this 
extra work that he will start kicking against. 
He may find all kinds of fancy reasons against 
the new method, but the real reason is likely 
to be that it is making him hump to learn it 

How to Introduce New Methoda 

In view of this unwillingness of men to learn 
new methods, the clear-sighted foreman ob- 
serves two rules whenever he wants to bring 
in a change in the way of working. 

First, he knows that he must "sell" the men on 
the new method. There are some habits of 
work in which there is a lot of waste motion, 
and if the worker can be shown that his pres- 
ent method has waste motion, that another 
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method will enable him to do just as good 
work and take things easier, or to do more 
work at better pay without any more effort, 
the worker can be made willing to make the 
change which may benefit him to the extent 
of hundreds and perhaps thousands of dollars 
thru the rest of his working life. 

One noted way in which the workers were 
thus shown the superiority of a new method 
over an old, was by the use of moving pic- 
tures. Two men were shown working, one 
by the old and one by the new method. Each 
man had tiny electric light bulbs attached to 
his sleeves, and these bulbs, as the arms moved 
in the operations, left permanent paths of 
light on the picture. When both operations 
were finished, the spectator could compare the 
paths of light in the two pictures, and could 
readily see that the new method called for 
much less effort than the old. 



1 'Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you." 



A Rule That the Wise Foreman Never Forgets in Dealing with 

Hie Men 

The other rule that the wise foreman follows 
in introducing new methods is to use plenty 
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of patience and tolerance. If he is convinced 
that a new idea is the right one, and if his 
men get grumpy and begin to use nasty lan- 
guage, he will neither throw out the new idea 
nor get angry with the men. He will simply 
be patient, seek to iron out all difficulties, and 
depend on time to make matters straight. 

And then at length, it is likely, the grumbling 
will cease, the men will gradually fall into the 
new stride, the quality of the work will go 
up, the output will increase, and the men will 
come to boast of the new method as if they 
were the inventors of it. 

And the wise foreman will let them boast. 
When people want to own a thing, it's a pretty 
sure sign that they like it. 

Getting the Gist of This Manual 

You have now finished this manual, in which 
the experiences and discoveries and judgments 
of many practiced foremen, relative to what 
makes up the human side of the working force, 
have been placed before you in a handy form 
with the purpose that you may find in the 
experience of others suggestions that you can 
put to good use in your own work. 
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But a book is like a set of files. You cannot tell 
just when you will use the things in the files, 
but when you do have use for any item, you 
want to have the files so labeled that you can 
get to the thing wanted without too much 
rummaging. So here at the end, for your 
handy reference, we are labeling the facts of 
this book. Here they are: 

First Fact. — The foreman's one biggest job 
is that of building up and directing a unified 
working force able to produce the highest per- 
centage of quantity, quality, and service, of 
which that department is capable. 

Second Fact. — But in order to build up and 
direct such a force, he must first know a con- 
siderable amount about what that force is com- 
posed of, namely, the individual workers and 
the factors by which they can be managed or 
manage themselves. 

Third Fact. — To begin with, all men have 
certain instincts and desires in common, these 
being life and health, wealth, reputation 
(self-respect), fear, workmanship, knowledge, 
friendliness and affection, the competitive 
spirit, cooperation, loyalty (standards of 
right), and foresight (ambition). 
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The next manual will show how the foreman, 
appealing to these desires in his individual 
workers, and sizing up the gifts and powers 
and limitations of each person under him, so 
places and directs his men and so welds them 
together that they become the unified Working 
force which has proved its value by hanging up 
most of the star records of modern industry. 
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